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EDUCATIONAL -PLANNING AND MODELS 
OF DECISION-MAKING 


i y= eK? 2 Robert L. Crowson 


The essence of educational planning is informed, goal-oriented, 
technologically controlled decision-making. As Guy Benveniste’ has 
pointed out in the October, vie issue of Educational Planning, 


the central assumption of the planning endeavor is rationaltzation. | 


Planners seek to define sets of goals, determine viable altérnatives. - ra 


for the attainment of these goals, and offer some "best" or at least. _ 


preferable ways to reach the goals--given limi tations. on the information. 


that is avaMable. The “commonly accepted image of the educattonal 


. planner is that of the highly purposive: actor who, in ‘the midst, . 


3 


- structures and tradi tions of the burea 


of constraint, is able to structure prabens of choice. ; 


Practicing educational” planners are, of course, well aware of © 


Jimi tations which accompany these assumptions, of rationality. : Benveniste 


bias called our attention to the "unforeseen consequences" which: arise. 
when educational planing "encounters the system, we call organization 


or bureaucracy." Organizational intere ai and the peculiar reward 


upon the most rationa) of plans. No: ‘less pervasive is the politics 4 


pf itall. Educational ‘planners, and all other planners, constantly 
face the indeterminacy and unpredictabitity which accompanies: the needs, 


‘tobargain, to hapotists and compromise, if idea is 40 become reality. 
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racy are powerful “inhibi tors en 
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of implementation, it becomes apparent that assumptions of’ rationality. 
are no‘longer adequate foci in themselves for’ the development of 


educational planning theory. Decisions oftén proceed from i11-defined 


“data analyses are often lost sight of in favor of -organizational 


eet: one of three important models wérth consideration’as basic 


‘which ts rapidly becoming a: "classic" in the literature on cities ar cae o 
’ below. It “4s the intent of the discussion to ausgest that each thodel * | eae 


. planning and that all three models must be accounted for in the development 
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Al though conceptually and methodologically tied to rational 
models of -behavior, educational planners realize full wel] that their 
endeavors often directly confront styles of decision-making which proceed 
from other basic premises. As planning begins: to nix with polécy, ‘ 


as the educational planner | begins to deal with lh practical prob tems 


goals, policy alternatives are frequently ignored, obviously suprere ‘ 


choices may be displaced. by wtacceptable" decisions, well- des ?yned. 


traditions. 


It is the purpose Of this paper to. investigate these constraints 


upon the traditional planning approach by suggesting that: rationality 


to ‘edicational planning. Two Others dre: (a) An organizational : 


‘process model and (b) a governmerital politics model. A comparison” 


of the implications of. these three models, it should be noted, was : 


first suggested by Graham T. Allisonin a book (Essence of Decision) 


forsetion Each model , ine laeing the rational, is developed briefly . i 


brings its own, separate understanding to the process of educational . 


of. an-effective planning discipline. tow aa ' 
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Educational Planning: The Rational Model 

Assumptions of rational action have, of course, long been at the 
core of planning me tiedology. The development and eli of 
operations pesparch »'system analysis, program budgeting, management — 


information systems, management "games, and the like usually ietch 
upon purposeful behavior, a sifting of. information, ahd Yalua-waxtatzing 
choice. Central to the appeal of the rational approach is the relative 
ease with which its processes are applied to structuring and quantifying 
choice situations. Models of choice may be developed which permit ee 
expligit comparisons of ‘the utilities associated with policy alternatives. 
Decisions may be made fron foundations of knoutation-=¢rom a clear. 

unders tanding that ‘the properties which characterize alternative . 

Pe futures are: being appropriately siijected to. careful scrutiny ae 

e analysis. ‘5 pe enh vies 

Leyes telassteal" formulation, the vgiathoddlowy of ratfonal faites 

is. simple. ° There must first be some “notion of definable -goals~= : 
vtatons of the future, which, are best ‘stated as specific. policy . 


preferences and hopeful ly. translated hai measurable outcomes. 


Some apternatives a are then identified. These are ranges of chotce, 


; 2! differing courses of action which may lead variously to defined « 

. goals. To each ‘of the alterriatives there should be attached a set of 
consequencés->a saxon and aban of the ‘vartations in sictetal 

piteone which might occur as ‘policy ‘dect3tons are made. Finally, 

* there is choice. * A policy alternative is selected, ‘which. will maximize, 


“to whatever extent possible, the: stipulates = and-the policy 
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: preferences, which accompany them, sf 


This mode] of "classic" rationality has, of a been seriously 
challenged. It has neey: ‘argued that, at best, the decision process 
can lay claim. to only "limited" rationality. Because there are major 
constraints upon the- capaci ty of planning methodologies ‘to examine all’ 
conceivable policy alternatives or to properly measure all valued oyenuty 
_ and because there is alway a serious limitation upon the amount. of 
4nformation which can be made available, policy-makers. are prone to 
"satisfice" rather. than "maximize"? A viable sclutieng a "good 
enough" policy’ alternative, “will usually be decided upon.rather than | 
the optimal choice called: for : sby the rational model. 
‘n further as deeper criticism is that’ the raat oat of. rationality : 
fails to represent adequately the not-so-neat processes ‘of policy- ' 
-making in the ' “real? world, Critics are ‘fond of pojnting out that fee 
decisions conform to the rationality assumed’ by planning processes .* 
More importantly, it is often claimed that the planning approach, where 
it is successfully applied, can have significant dysfunctional ‘consequences. 
Decisions based upon narrow ranges of easy-to-measure values may ignore 
qualitative issues ‘of critical importance. An attempt to measure , 
_ faculty productivity by looking at the time it takes academic = 
 departienes to admit and to graduate their students may encdurage 
Tatpoctor’ to accept lower quality: work and to push their students , 
on to “successful “eompletion.© Efforts to project future denatd a 
supply conditions in various teaching fields may lead to an overflow 


of teachers in previously "safe" sree 
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The rational jTanning approach is finally criticized ie 


eits. emphas{s. upon "good" or "efficient" decisions to the n lect of 


» the kinds of decisions, which might” satisfactorily adjust conflicting 


Fy 


values. With its attempts td specify policy goals and to examine alternative 


courses of action in ae of preferable ways to meet the goals, the 


‘rational planning method placts a premium upon a substitution of analysis 


for compromise and conflict. Decisions’ based upon "good" planning 
criteria, however, may leave unsatisfied, may ignore, or may alienate 
politically important segments, of opinion and behavior. A "good" | 
planning approach may, preferably be one which offers a bit of compromise . 
and offers frequent opportunities to muddle through. As Guy Benveniste 
int tal Suggests, & good planning fecision may also be deeswhigh 
discourages the development of an elitism which. ts appearing in the shift 
of policy-making from "the legally representative and accountable 
legistative branches of government to the executive or to non- accountable 
‘corporate, lobby or other informal groups. a7 

Planning theorists are certainly fully aware of such criticisms 
os ‘these, ie there has been much discussion e methodologies which 
woutd mitigate some of the major evils of tig traditionally ag. 
approach. It is now frequently argued that effective slanntig necessitates — 
a recognition of politics and that a sunthests of some kind between 
the ' “classic” rationality of the planner and the "bounded" rationality 
of political analysis is necessary to an improvenent. of the: policy- 
making process.°: The models and technologies ob planning it is 
realized, must somehow be merged’ with our knowledge of compromise and the 
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, oe 
use of power to-create a "real-world" conceptualization of the 
stanadng process--one which fully acknowledges the impact of . 
the socio-political environment ‘in any design of. educational 
futures .? 3 

But despite its limitations (its boundedness and its blindness )é, 

the concept of rationality remains a very ortant and viable 
assumption in planning. theory. The educational planner should 
continue to be guided by a methodology w eevaite for selecting 
goals’and for choosing a best, or at least a preferred, way to 


reach these goals. "Faced with severe teclinological and ‘informational ° 


. difficulties, he shouta still seek to pursue rationality to the 


~ 


extent ppssibla--wonatstently structuring and guiding educational. 
policy. according to contonly shared objectiwes, given limitations 
on the: knowledge and/or information that is available to him. Faced 


with competing values and policy preferences, the rationally-oriented ° 


educational ‘planner should continue to place great stress Si ate 


alternatives--upon the delineation of differing choice: possibilitles 


and the determination of ‘the potential cee eeee? which surround::,»: 
%: 


future policy decisions. In addition, in his bag of ols however, 


x 


the educational planner should be cognizant of, and be “able to utilize, 


models of decision making which proceed from other basic premises. 


One of the most important of these may’ the model Graham Allison terms BS 
e a ' . 


the “organizational process." 


ou 


Educational Planning: The Organizational process Model ‘ 
It is becoming increasingly recognized ‘that effective planning 


has to allow for the fact that pect work in, and planning usually. 
takes place within the context of, large formal organizations. The 
finely tuned mgdels and: "systems" of the planning discipline are thus 
subject to the byzantine formalities and the arcane informalities ‘ 
“ which have come ‘to chayacterize our work-a-day worlds” The planning 

process must Somehow accept the’fact that “"red-tape," intra-organizational 

jealousies, fragmented authority structures, and out-of-date reward 

systems all very typically accompany the job of the planner and unless 

successful ly integrated into planning will render rather useless the.: 

most sophisticated of decision models\ . 

Under assumptions of rationality: in planning, definable goals 

are viaicint 28d to the extent possible -by purposeful actors systematically 

analyzing decision alternatiyes and consequences. Educational policy. 

isa eeauibint of goal-directed, information-guided behavior. However, 
_ from another perspective, the perspective of an organizational process 

ode, educational .policies’ may be more dFoparly thought of as outputs 

of complex, formal organizations. In this, the educational planning process 
is guided less by. the maximization of definable goals than it is by the way 
_ Yorganizations do things. Policies which are pursued are a function ofa 
such characteristics as organizatidnal routines, matters of. organizational 
"health," the norms ‘and values of sbasniendtodsl actors,: the programmatic 
repertotreof the organization, and problems of organizational control, !0 


To perform their complex activities, for example, organizations Je 


must coordinate the behavior of large numbers of individuals. ‘Coordination 


requires Poutini zation, through the development of a code of 
standard operating procedures (SOP's}. Ks, AlT4s0n' pats it: 
"Organizations .perform their “higher! functions, ‘such as, 
“attending to problem areas, monitoring information, and pre- 
_ paring budgets, producing reports, and devnloping handenes 
Reliable performance of these tasks requires standard operating 


“procedures (soP's)."11 “These procedures, because they are 
"standard," frequently become closely tied to the reward structure: 

af the organization; they become part of an integrated catieckion : 

of organizational {nkaradts and are difficult to change. . 

Paramount among the various "interests" of an organization, 

-of course, is the matter of pverall mnie As Banfield shows us, 
organizations are severely constrained by ‘their maintenance and 2 
enhancement needs. 12 Organizer ional actors will be rewarded for 
decisions which increase the apparent "life chances" of their 

. organization; they wil] be punished for actions which don't. Simi- 

larly, actors will be rewarded and accepted if ‘they share and act 

upon prevailing organizational .norms, if they work within, the a 

repertoire of programs the organization has available, and if they 

are willing to function within the established lines of organizational 

authority. In educational BEGAN aReTeH for example, setare are 

‘likely to share common svotaae toatl values based upon similarities r 

of training and experience, they are likely to work within commonly. 

understood paraiteters -of understanding about the nature of the 


school program and how educational services should be provided, and | . 


‘they are likely to have common perceptions regarding proper degrees 


9. 


of power which accrue to the Hespactive roles of ee 
principa), student, superintendent, parent, etc. 

In short, all of these constraints (SOP's, intePests, 
norms,” program repertoirés, matters of control) operate to 
guide and limit the alternatives available to policy-makers. 
AS educational planners seek to define and evaluate opportu- 


nities for change, they must realize that their suggestions 


- are going to be considerably affected by the organizational 


context--that plans will be shaped and interpreted through a 
“a screen of organizational objectives, roles, and interests 
which may’ be far removed be the. viaat rationality of clases 
planning theory. While it is by no means Suggested that ‘the 
planner should "buy" the prevailing norms of his organization ; 
or siieounb eo tangles of -red-tape and bureaucratic machination, 
it is suggested that a better knowledge of the organization’! 
process can be of enormous benefit tothe educational planning 


« 


discipline. . s 

Perhaps a good example of organizational process may be 
gleaned from David Rogers' description of school desegregation 
efforts in New York city. 3 As Roger's notes, sone of the most 
advanced policy statements ever written on school desegregation 
anywhere in the nation during the 1950's and 1960's came from 
New York City's Board of Education. Jhe. policies recommended 
were basic changes, not diversionary tactics designed to smother 


an issue. Involved were suggestions for school pairings, educa- 


tiopéT "parks," fundamental changes in, dehoo! site selection and 
. ‘] : . 
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pf ast 
construction so that schools would be built in "fringe" areas, 
changes in attendance boundaries, and of course, some Busing, 
"Yet, in more than-twelvye years of such policy statements," 
wrote Rogers in 1968, "there has been Nittle implementation. nl4 
The gap between the advanced policy. statenaite and their implenent- 
ation, claimed Rogers, can be best explained by examining the - ar 
highly fragmented politics of New York City and the "pathological" 


° - 


nature of its &chool bureaucracy. hc - , 


Rogers' evidence, however, suggests that the New York City 


School System was not as much a "sick" bureaucracy as simply a 

large organization functioning very typically ‘according to its 
norms, its reward system, its program repertoires, and its standard © 
operating procedures. A voluntary, open enrollment Bion was pron 


claimed as board policy in 1960; and the school system' 's top 


headquarters staff worked hard to make it work. Elaborate instructions _ os 
were sent to principals, teachers,’ and other field sae kin 
ensure compliance. with plan directives. The open enrollment strategy % 


. 6 _ failed to engender much desegration, however, Targely because the 


detailed ingtructions never reached parents, felljng them what schools 

* their children might attend and Yow they might get there. Many parents 
throughout the city whose children were: elibible for transfer never 
knew about it. For the most part, school principals and teachers who e 8 
were depended upon to commuinitoate with parents did a poor. job of it. ° ; 
What the top administrators fajled to recognize was that the reward : { 
system.of the organization encouraged. poor communication. Prinicipals 
from sending schools feared that large numbers of. pupil transfers might: 


12 s. - Sore aa s 
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reflect adversely upon. the quality. of their schools or might 
indicate -considerable-parent dissatisfaction with the way . ) - 

the school isi administered. Both teachers and principals were s 

also reluctant to see any of the "better achievers" in their 

_ghetto schools leave, feeling understandably that such children, 

-although likely to want to transfer, should remain to inspire 

others. !5 is - 1 

Another desegregation policy, in 1964, called for changes 

in the city's school construction procedures. Two wator: ‘changes 

were: fringe-area construction, on a redesigning of junior 

high and high schools. Fringe-area construction meant new schools * - 

would be built on the borders of white and black residential 

areas--in hope that these school would help to stabilize changing 

neighborhoods. The redesigning of schools policy called for complexes 


of four-year comprehensive high schools and four-year middle schools-- 


whieh would draw upon larger, more heterogeneous populations than . - 
ry + - 
“ the existing three yeart#academic" and "technical" high schools and the os 

three year. junior high schools. Ait however, important elements ie 5 : 


of the organi zational process were not addressed. First, the fringe- 
area construction plan failed’ to recognize the powerful hold that . + ane 
existing site-selection Sroicunaree had upon the schoo] district staff. 
New York had_a sizable office of school ‘site and facilities planning. 
Over Jong experience this office had developed criteria for 
“the location of schools which depended heavily upon population 

¥ statistics--mainly, where ti: the city there were crowded. vs. empty 

| classroom conditions. New schools went where the crowds, were. 

The question of racial stability had ever been a he 
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in site*planning “and existing standard operating procedures , 


well developed, and long operable,, would have had to have been 
™~ . 
changed drastically to fit the new policy. The old rules prevailed 
and schools continued to be built away from fringe areas, alas the + 


, center of ghetto or white communities, '© ee 


Second, the redesigning of ‘schools idea failed to recognize ies ae 
the powerful. organizational rewards which accompanied existing 

structures. New York's high school division, for example, wag 

a strong administrative unit. Some of its academic high schools . » 
. had achieved national. repute, though ‘justly criticized for their 

ethnic and class segregation. Some of the vocational high schools 
similarly had aie tent reputations. To become comprehensive high 

schools would mean the loss of the selectivity which these schools 

had depended upon. ‘For the junior high school division, redesigning 

would be just as calamitous--for junior high school teachers wanted 
acceptance ‘as secondary school teaohers, not. elementary. The middle 
school idea would require them to give up their ninth grades to the “ 
high school ‘id accept sixth graders--definitely a loss of status. ‘ 
Amidst such stetus anxieties and internal political rivalries, it 

became very difficult-for the school system to consider the redesigning a 
of facilities very seriously. Staff debated ‘for three years whether 

the new "middie" schools should include three grades or four. Three 

more. years were given to a dacitan of the optimum size for middle 
“schools. In the end, hothing was done. 7 


~ In sum, the Rogers example warns us that educational planning and 


Ma 
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policy is heavily dependent for its effectiveness upon factors 
‘of snganteatisiiat structure which respond very slowly to nates 
of planning "rationality." The planning process, particularly 
in its relationships with policy implementation or administration, 


_ must be able to adapt to an Seyentzettonay process in education 


saliesaniaiadabieinneieemncemnemiationts seumbietiie nes mame anthiarortoesiatinectAmisttcimstinitendnaei lnc 
“which is as yet, infortmatnly, infrequently recognized and very ¢ | e8 
poorly understood. | 
Educational Planning: The Politics Model 
While the rational approach views educational planning and © : ‘ pt 


policy within a ‘rather controlled, goal-oriented framework, and- 


the organizational’ process model ties planning to the ongoing outputs 
* .. of organizational behavior, a governmental politics model sees planning A 
.as an outcome of groups and interests involved\in a power relationship. 


- In thfs, the educational planning process fs ie in a contest * 

between cimpetina goals rather sis shaped within a rational ly asserted 
rubric of unitary objectives .or an organizationally determined context =, 
of maintenance and enhancement needs. Policies which are pursued 

are a function of the pulling and bean hg the give-and-take, that is ~ 
politics. Interests differ, viewpoints are in conflict, power is 
‘Shared, and the ability to exercise influence is variously distributed. 
Groups comlitted to one course of action seek to huddeaty over groups 
seeking other policy alternatives. Because each ‘group | has power, has 
some degree of ability to influence the course of action, the effect 

of different groups pulling differently often produces an wateoue not 


wholly intended by any one policy actor--in effect, a compromise. '8 


1% . 


Planning and policymaking within. the "politics" model is’ a 
process of conflict and concensus building. The planner must be 
wilting to bargain and to compromise and must be willing to 
tolerate the mblcut ty the "muddling through," which lene 

cherécter iiss the political process. The planner must realize pihieg? mee 
that some interests, some policy preferences, are going :to have 
more influence over the outconsof the bargaining "game" than 
others.. If he (as planners frequently doy views his role as an 
expressor of the larger, “public” interest (in some’ degree of . 
opposition to powerful, private interests), then the planer must 
include in his calculations sqie "trade-offs," some. transitional “aes 
stages of policy change, and/or some advocacy procedures for trans- - ; ; 
ferring greater power to interests which are not well represented. | 
In short, just as the planner must be cognizant of his organizational 
me mileau, he must aise recognize gad as just one among a namer of 
participants in a political context. 


‘As the 1960's neared an end, the members of a higher education 


* planing and coordination unit, in one of the midwestern states, prepared 
etailed projections of college and university enrollments in the state ‘ 
¢ the 1970's and 1980's. The enrol 1f@ht figures were presented at 
a meeting of an “advisory council" of higher education representatives 
before being released publicly and provided to ‘the state legislature. 
The projections showed major alterations in the heretofore rapid growth 
of undergraduate enrollments and a shifting of growth between the 
community college and four-year sectors. Although alternative orajenktons 


were outlined, based upon differing: sets of assumptions, it was clear in 
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the report that state officials general ly envisioned an enrollment 
:* picture for the 1970's which was at some vartance with institutional 
visions of future growth opportunities. The institutional ' 
representatives present at the advisory council] meeting were upset 
about the projections and cri ticized the planners for the damage 
‘the data might do to the higher education cause in the state poe 
legislature. The planning and eperaination unit: was asked to. revise ; 
its enrollment figures considerably upward. 

This, the planners did not do. The text of the enrollment’ ie a 
was much enlarged, however, before public distribution. With the 
assistance of the higher. edugation institutions, language was developed ey 
and recommendations were added which argued for- the maintenance of ~ a 
college and university resources despite a potential leveling eff -in 

- enrollment and argued for allocations of dollars which would permit 
the institutions to explore new directions in program .and service , 
for “untapped” student populations, In short, the state planning staff 
“4 was willing to negotiate a compromise which accomp1 ished two important 

political objectives. The planning and coordination unit maintained 7 
a necessary credibility with the state legislature for the development 

a of "good" information; however, it also maintained a necessarily close 

relationship with its politically powerful el tents the state's higher qe? 

education institutions. While the planners could be accused of “selling 

themselves" a bit by: tempering the énrollment projections with a plea 

for more stoher education dollars, the revised report could also be 

labeled an example of good, politically astute planning--an example of 

a willingness to combine the rational process of planning wi th knowledge 
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of how one moves best within a very political environment. 
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Conclusion 
There have been many suggestions that planners should 
cooperate more closely with, or at least be more sympathetic 
towards, those persons and processes which are involved in : 
the politics and organtzattonat-dynamtcs-of pottey-formetion; —f—————1-.. 
Despite such urgings, there have been few practical ,suggestions 
which can guide planners in their jobs. This paper has 
suggested that a first, important step towards a broadening of 
the skills of the educational planner is a clear conceptualization 
of some imilicetions which accompany differing styles of decision-_— 
making. It has. been suggested tht planning traditionally emplo 
a rational oe model ‘which leaves the planner poorly equipped 
to deal with matters of organizational process and governmental 
politics. Pitan, to be more effective, must now begin to proceed 
in depth into an analysis of, ‘and the development of procedures ° 
related to, araintes nal processses and political bargaining. Each 


of the three decision models developed by Graham Allison has broad 


implications for the role o See: planner, and the planner 


must now begin: to devote much to the theoretical and methodological 


development of a planning orturitation for. the. two models which have 


been largety ignored. 
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